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The  Weekly  Papers. — Every  student  has  the  privilege  of  writing 
and  sending  to  the  lecturer  each  week,  while  the  course  is  in  progress, 
a  paper  containing  answers  to  two  or  more  questions  from  the  lists 
given  at  the  end  of  the  syllabus.  The  paper  should  have  at  the  head 
of  the  first  sheet  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  name  of  the  centre. 

The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class  will  be  held.  All 
are  urged  to  attend  it  and  to  take  an  active  part.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed will  ordinarily  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  same 
evening.  Where  possible  a  conference  will  be  held  at  a  different  hour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  write  weekly  papers.  Where  this 
is  not  feasible,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  regular  class  hour  will  be 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  papers,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
subjects  discussed  will  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
week.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their  papers  any  questions,  or 
to  suggest  any  topics  relevant  to  the  subject,  which  may  seem  to  them 
to  require  more  detailed  explanation.  All  persons  attending  the  lec- 
ture are  invited  to  attend  the  class,  whether  they  have  sent  in  weekly 
papers  or  not. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance 
upon  the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course.  Each  person  who  passes  the  examination  successfully 
will  receive  from  the  Society  a  certificate  in  testimony  thereof. 

Reading. — Students  who  are  writing  weekly  papers  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  spend  the  larger  part  of  the  spare  time  available  each  week 
in  reading  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture,  thus  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  conference,  or  class,  and  for  the  writing  of 
the  papers.  Those  who  are  not  writing  the  papers  will  probably  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  read  consecutively  one  or  more  of  the  texts 
recommended,  without  particular  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Students  with  considerable 
time  at  their  disposal  may  be  able  to  combine  both  methods  of  study. 
Students'  Associations. — The  formation  of  Students'  Associa- 
tions for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well 
as  during  its  continuance,  is  strongly  urged.  In  every  case  where  this 
is  done,  the  lecturer  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  make 
special  suggestions  in  advance  about  books  and  subjects.  The  sug- 
gestions in  this  syllabus  are  of  too  general  a  nature  for  the  guidance 
of  these  associations.  They  are  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual readers  whose  time  and  previous  knowledge  vary  widely,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  no  specific  direction  can  be  given. 


"The  masses  of  the  British  people  in  these  isles,  aud  probably  to  a 
large  extent  also  the  masses  of  the  people  in  our  colonies,  are  still 
imperfectly  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  great  English-speaking  race 
over  the  world,  and  of  all  which  the  existence  of  that  race  imports. 
Till  we  have  created  more  of  an  imperial  spirit — by  which  I  do  not 
mean  a  spirit  of  vainglory  or  aggression  or  defiance,  far  from  it,  but  a 
spirit  of  pride  and  joy  in  the  extension  of  our  language,  our  literature, 
our  laws,  our  commerce,  over  the  vast  spaces  of  the  earth  and  the 
furthest  islands  of  the  sea,  with  a  sense  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
and  solemn  responsibilities  which  that  extension  carries  with  it — till 
we  and  our  colonies  have  more  of  such  an  imperial  spirit,  hardly  shall 
we  be  able  to  create  the  institutions  that  will  ere  long  be  needed  if  all 
these  scattered  segments  of  the  British  people  are  to  be  held  together 
in  one  enduring  fabric." — Bryce,  "The  Teaching  of  Civic  Duty." 


LECTURE  I. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

449-597. 

' '  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  ye  are  digged." — Isaiah. 

"  From  the  Bast  hither 
Angles  and  Saxons 
Up  became. 
Over  the  broad  sea 
Britain  they  sought ; 
Lordly  war-smiths, 
Welsh  they  overcame, 
Boris  for  glory  eager 
A  home  they  gat  them. ' ' 

— Song  of  Brunanburh. 

"Of  a  truth  whosoever  had,  with  the  bodily  eye,  seen  Hengist  and 
Horsa  mooring  on  the  mud  beach  of  Thanet,  on  that  spring  morning 
of  the  year  449  ;  and  then,  with  the  spiritual  eye,  looked  forward  to 
New  York,  Calcutta,  Sidney  Cove,  across  the  ages  and  oceans  ;  and 
thought  what  Wellingtons,  Washingtons,  Shakespeares,  Miltons, 
Watts,  Arkwrights,  William  Pitts,  had  to  issue  from  that  business,  he 
would  have  said  those  boats  of  Hengist 's  had  a  kind  of  cargo  in 
them  !  " — T.  Carlyle. 

SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 

Introductory.  The  English  Empire  as  it  is  now.  What 
has  our  race  achieved  for  civilization  ?  The  alleged  decay 
of  English  patriotism.  True  and  false  patriotism.  The 
aim  of  these  lectures  is  to  aid  in  the  education  of  citizens. 
The  importance  of  our  early  history.  Why  do  we  begin 
with  the  fifth  century?  The  old  home  of  the  English. 
Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons.  What  do  we  know  certainly 
concerning  them?  The  account  given  by  Tacitus  (about 
A.  D.  98)  of  the  German  race  :  (a)  Physical  characteristics. 
(5)    Communistic  land  system.     (V)  Free  institutions,     (d) 

(5) 


Love  of  war.  (e)  Gambling  and  drunkenness.  (/)  Pecul- 
iar sanctity  of  women.  Britain  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
question  of  Roman  influence.  What  was  the  exact  nature 
of  the  Roman  occupation  ?  Roman  cities  and  roads.  Phy- 
sical condition  of  the  island.  Its  vast  forests  and  fens. 
The  Andredsweald.  Circumstances  of  the  English  invasion. 
The  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Ravages  of  Saxon 
pirates.  The  "groans  of  the  Britons."  Landing  of  the 
Jutes.  Conquest  of  Kent.  Obstinacy  of  British  resistance. 
Landing  of  the  South  Saxons.  The  siege  of  Anderida. 
Was  it  typical  of  the  English  method  of  conquest  ?  The 
West  Saxons  under  Cerdic.  The  British  victory  at  Mount 
Badon.  Supposed  epoch  of  King  Arthur.  Victory  of  West 
Saxons  at  the  great  battle  of  Deorham.  The  Angles. 
Scantiness  of  our  knowledge  of  their  settlement.  Their 
wholesale  emigration.  Character  of  the  English  conquest. 
Professor  Freeman's  position.  How  far  were  the  Britons 
exterminated?  (a)  The  evidence  of  history,  (b)  The 
evidence  of  language.  (f)  Evidence  of  institutions  and 
laws.  Arguments  on  the  other  side  :  (a)  Improbabilities 
of  the  case.  (b)  Forests  as  refuges  for  the  conquered.  (V) 
What  became  of  the  Keltic  women?  (d)  Evidence  of 
skulls  and  burying-places.  General  conclusion  :  The  Eng- 
lish are  a  very  mixed  race,  with  a  large  infusion  of  Iberian 
and  Keltic  blood,  but  with  purely  Teutonic  institutions. 
Heathen  England.  How  far  civilized  ?  The  rise  of  king- 
ship. Arts  and  literature.  The  song  of  Beowulf  and  its 
interest.  The  life  of  the  people.  Absence  of  trade.  Village 
settlements.  Hatred  of  towns.  Ranks  and  classes,  eorls 
and  ceorls.  Village-moot,  Hundred-moot,  Folk-moot. 
Government  by  discussion.     The  germ  of  Parliaments. 

LANDMARKS. 

410.  The  Romans  finally  abandon  Britain. 

440.  Coming  of  the  Jutes.    Beginning  of  English  History. 

477.  Landing  of  the  South  Saxons. 

480.  Probable  settlement  of  the  Angles. 

491.  Siege  of  Anderida.     Massacre  of  the  Britons. 


495-  Coming  of  the  West  Saxons. 

520.  Battle  of  Mount    Badon.      Victory    of  the    Britons.      West 

Saxons  checked. 
547.  Ida,  King  of  Bernicia. 

552.  Capture  of  Sorbiodunum  by  West  Saxons. 
568.  Battle  between  Jutes  and  West  Saxons  at  Wimbledon. 
377.   West   Saxons   attack  Severn    Valley.    Battle   of  Dcorham. 

Half  Britain  conquered. 

FOREIGN  HISTORY. 

410.  Sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric. 

451.  Attila  and  the  Huns  defeated  at  battle  of  Chalons. 

452.  Origin  of  Venice. 

476.  End  of  the  Western  Emperors. 

481.  Clovis  reigns  in  Gaul. 

493.  Theodoric  at  Ravenna. 

330.  Emperor  fustinian  begins  to  reign. 

570.  Birth  of  Mahomet. 

590.  Gregory  I,  Pope. 

BOOKS. 

I.  Textbooks.  Gardiner,  "Student's  History  of  England,"  vol.  i, 
1-37;  or  Freeman,  "Old  English  History,"  1-41  ;  or  York  Powell, 
"History  of  England,  1-20;  or  Green,  "Short  History,"  1-16. 

II.  Best  authority  for  advanced  students.  J.  R.  Green,  "Making 
of  England"  (Macmillan),  pp.  1-194. 

III.  Useful  additional  books.  Grant  Allen,  ' '  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  ' ' 
(S.  P.  C.  K.) ;  Church,  "Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages;"  Stopford 
Brooke,  "Primer  of  English  Literature." 

IV.  Important  works  to  refer  to.  C.  Elton,  "Origins  of  English 
History;"  Stubbs,  "Constitutional  History  of  England,"  vol.  i;  Dr. 
Guest,  "Origines  Celticce,"  vol.  i;  Kemble,  "Saxons  in  England;" 
Rhys,  "Keltic  Britain;"  Wright,  "Kelt,  Roman,  and  Saxon;" 
Freeman,  "Four  Oxford  Lectures"  (1887)  ;  Huxley,  "Critiques  and 
Addresses"  (chapter  on  British  Ethnology);  Beddoe,  "Races  of 
Britain;"  Boyd  Dawkins,  "Early  Man  in  Britain;"  Isaac  Taylor, 
"Words  and  Places;"  Stopford  Brooke,  "History  of  Early  English 
Literature." 

V.  Accessible  original  authorities.  Tacitus,  "  Germania  "  (trans. 
by  Church  and  Brodribb)  ;  "Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  "  (Bohn's  Anti- 
quarian Library)  ;  Basda,  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  (Bohn) ;  "  Gildas  " 
(Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  Bohn). 


SUBJECTS   FOR  CLASS. 


1 .  The  pedigree  of  the  English. 

People. 

2.  The  English  Chronicles. 

3.  Maps  of  early  Britain. 


4.  The  legends  of  Arthur. 

5.  Teutonic  conquests  in  Gaul 

and  Britain. 

6.  Beowulf. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  Our  Saxon  forefathers  as  pirates. 

"When  you  see  their  rowers,  you  may  make  up  your  mind  that 
every  one  of  them  is  an  arch  pirate,  with  such  wonderful  unanimity 
do  all  of  them  at  once  command,  obey,  teach,  and  learn  their  business 
of  brigandage.  .  .  .  Your  foe  is  of  all  foes  the  fiercest.  .  .  . 
To  these  men  a  shipwreck  is  a  school  of  seamanship  rather  than  a 
matter  of  dread.  They  know  the  dangers  of  the  deep  like  men  who 
are  every  day  in  contact  with  them.  For  since  a  storm  throws  those 
whom  they  wish  to  attack  off  their  guard,  while  it  hinders  their  own 
coming  onset  from  being  seen  afar,  they  gladly  risk  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  wrecks  and  sea-beaten  rocks  in  the  hope  of  making  profit 
out  of  the  very  tempest." — Apollinarius  Sidonius  (about  470  a.  d.). 

II.  The  first  English  records. 

a.  D.  443.  This  year  the  Britons  sent  over  sea  to  Rome,  and  begged 
of  them  for  help  against  the  Picts  ;  but  they  had  none,  because  they 
themselves  were  warring  against  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns. 

A.  D.  449.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  invited  by  Wyrtgeorne,  king  of  the 
Britons,  landed  in  Britain  on  the  shore  of  which  is  called  Ypwinesfleet ; 
at  fii'st  in  aid  of  the  Britons,  but  afterwards  they  fought  against  them. 

A.  D.  473.  This  year  Hengist  and  2Esc  fought  against  the  Welsh, 
and  took  spoils  innumerable ;  and  the  Welsh  fled  from  the  Angles 
like  fire. 

A.  D.  491.  This  year  ^Ella  and  Cissa  besieged  Andredscester,  and 
slew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  so  that  not  a  single  Bret  was  there  left. 

A.  r>.  495.  This  year  two  ealdormen  came  to  Britain,  Cerdic  and 
Cynric  his  son,  with  five  ships,  at  the  place  which  is  called  Cerdics-ore, 
and  the  same  day  they  fought  against  the  Welsh. 

a.  d.  547.  This  year  Ida  began  to  reign,  from  whom  rose  the  royal 
race  of  Northumbria ;  and  he  reigned  twelve  years,  and  built  Bam- 
borough,  which  was  at  first  enclosed  by  a  hedge,  and  afterwards  by  a 
wall. 

A.  D.  565.  This  year  iEthelbert  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Kentishmen,  and  held  it  fifty-three  years.  ...  In  his  days 
Columba,  a  mass-priest,  came  to  the  Picts,  and  converted  them  to  the 


faith  of  Christ ;  [they  are  dwellers  by  the  northern  mountains.  And 
their  king  gave  him  the  island  which  is  called  Ii.  .  .  .  There 
Columba  built  a  monastery.  .  .  .  His  successors  still  have  the 
place. 

III.    B^DA'S   ACCOUNT  OF  THE   CONQUEST   (FIRST  STAGE). 

"  Prelates  and  people  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  ;  nor  was 
there  any  to  bury  those  who  had  been  thus  cruelly  slaughtered. 
Some  of  the  miserable  remainder,  being  taken  in  the  mountains,  were 
butchered  in  heaps.  Others,  spent  with  hunger,  came  forth  and 
submitted  themselves  to  the  enemy  for  food,  being  destined  to  undergo 
perpetual  servitude,  if  they  were  not  killed  upon  the  spot.  Some, 
with  sorrowful  hearts,  fled  beyond  the  seas.  Others,  continuing  in 
their  own  country,  led  a  miserable  life  among  the  woods,  rocks,  and 
cliffs,  with  scarcely  enough  food  to  support  life,  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  their  last." — Ecclesiastical  History,  Book  I. 


LECTURE  II. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  ENGLAND. 

597-735- 

Augustine.      Columba.     Aidan.     Oswald.      Cuthbert. 

Wilfrid.     Theodore.     Csedmon.     Bseda. 

"Man's  life  is  like  a  sparrow,  mighty  king, 
That,  stealing  in,  while  by  the  fire  you  sit 
Housed  with  rejoicing  friends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  storm,  in  comfort  tarrying. 
Here  did  it  enter — there,  on  hasty  wing 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold  ; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.     E'en  such  that  transient  thing 
The  human  soul ;  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode — 
But  from  what  world  she  came,  what  woe  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown  ; 
This  mystery  if  the  stranger  can  reveal, 
His  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestowed." 

Wordsworth,  "Ecclesiastical  Sonnets." 


IO 


SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 

Gregory  the  Great.  His  character  and  place  in  Histoty. 
Connection  with  England.  Baeda's  story,  "  Non  Angli,  sed 
angeli."  Gregory's  scheme  for  an  English  mission.  State 
of  Britain  at  this  date.  The  strife  of  the  conquerors. 
Pagan  England.  The  old  gods  of  the  English.  Character 
of  their  religion.  The  mission  of  Augustine.  Why  was 
Kent  chosen,  not  Deira?  The  supremacy  of  ^Ethelbert. 
His  attitude  toward  the  new  religion.  Causes  of  Augus- 
tine's success  :  (a)  Paganism  already  decaying.  (£)  Wise 
policy  of  Pope  Gregory.  (V)  Support  of  the  kings.  Augus- 
tine first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  work  greater 
than  the  man  who  did  it.  His  narrow  character.  His 
treatment  of  the  British  Church.  His  mission  not  per- 
manently successful. 

Ireland  and  its  mournful  history.  Its  "Golden  Age," 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  The  ' '  Isle  of  Saints. ' '  Home 
of  learning  when  barbarians  overran  Europe.  The  Univer- 
sities of  Clonard  and  Durrow.  Influence  of  Irish  scholars. 
Feargall,  John  Scotus  erigena.  The  missionary  enterprise 
of  the  Keltic  Church.  Its  work  in  Scotland,  England, 
Burgundy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Iceland.  Columbanus 
and  St.  Gall.  The  life  of  Columba  as  illustrative  of  Keltic 
Christianity.  His  settlement  at  Iona  and  peculiar  missionary 
methods.  Conversion  of  the  Picts.  Iona  becomes  the 
greatest  missionary  centre  in  Europe.  Columba' s  death  and 
character. 

Importance  of  Northumbria  under  King  Eadwine. 
Extent  of  his  overlordship.  Marries  a  Christian  wife.  The 
mission  of  Paulinus.  The  famous  meeting  of  Eadwine' s 
Witan  as  described  by  Baeda.  The  speech  of  Coifi.  The 
1 '  sparrow ' '  epilogue.  Conversion  of  Northumbria.  The 
heathen  reaction.  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  and  his  aims. 
Rivalry  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria.  Alliance  of  Penda 
and  Cadwallon.  Defeat  and  death  of  Eadwine  at  the  battle 
of  Hatfield.     The  "  accursed  year."     How  much  remained 


II 

now  of  the  work  of  Augustine  and  the  Roman  mission  ? 
Kent  alone  was  Christian.  Work  of  the  Irish  monks  from 
Iona.  King  Oswald  of  Northumbria.  Aidan,  Apostle  of 
the  North.  His  noble  character.  Second  overthrow  of 
Northumbria  by  Penda  at  Maserfield.  Death  of  Oswald. 
Revival  of  Christianity  under  King  Oswiu.  Death  of  Penda 
at  battle  of  the  Winwaed.  Interest  of  his  career.  With 
Penda  heathenism  falls.  How  far  is  the  credit  of  the  con- 
version due  to  Rome,  how  far  to  Iona  ?  Collision  between 
the  two  Churches.  Defeat  of  Keltic  Christianity  at  the 
synod  of  Whitby.  Was  it  well  or  ill?  Organization  of 
English  Christianity  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus.  His  peniten- 
tial discipline.     His  school  at  Canterbury. 

Effects  of  the  conversion,  (a)  Civilizing  work  of  the 
monasteries,  (b)  Intercourse  with  Rome  and  the  Continent. 
(c)  Monastic  tendencies  of  English  kings,  e.  g. ,  Ina  of 
Wessex.  (d)  Decay  of  warlike  spirit.  Guthlac  of  Croy- 
land.  (e)  Introduction  of  arts.  Church-building.  Bene- 
dict Biscop  and  Wilfrid  of  York.  (/)  Beginnings  of 
English  literature.     Caedmon.     Bseda. 


LANDMARKS. 

597.  Mission  of  Augustine  to  Kent.     Conversion  of  ^Ethelbert. 

601.  Rejection  of  Augustine  by  the  British  Church. 

605.  Death  of  Augustine.     Kent  and  Essex  Christian. 

627.  Mission  of   Paulinus  to  Northumbria.      Conversion  of   Ead- 

wine. 
633.  Heathen  reaction  under  Penda. 
633.  Aidan  summoned  from  Iona  by  King  Oswald. 
655.  End  of  heathen  reaction  by  death  of  Penda. 
660.  All  England  Christian  except  Sussex. 
664.  Synod  of   Whitby.      Triumph  of   Roman   Christianity  over 

Keltic. 

669.  Organization  of  the  English  Church  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus. 

670.  Caedmon  of  Whitby,  first  English  poet. 
686.  Death  of  Cuthbert,  Apostle  of  the  Lowlands. 
709.  Death  of  Wilfrid. 

735.  Death  of  Bseda. 
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IMPORTANT  ENGLISH  BATTLES. 

1.  603.  Dczgsastan.  Defeat  of  Britons  of  Strathclyde  and  Scots  by 
iEthelfrith.     Scots  no  longer  dangerous. 

2.  613.  Chester.  Defeat  of  Britons  by  JEthel frith.  Wales  and 
Strathclyde  now  separated. 

3.  617.  Idle.     Defeat  of  JEthelfrith  by  Rsedwald. 

4.  633.  Hatfield.     Penda  defeats  and  slays  Eadwine  of  Northumbria. 

5.  635.  Heavenfield.  Cadwallon,  last  British  hero,  defeated  by 
Oswald  of  Northumbria. 

6.  642.  Maserfield.     Penda  defeats  and  slays  Oswald. 

7-  655.  Winwced.  Penda  defeated  and  slain  by  Oswiu  of  North- 
umbria. 

BOOKS. 

I.  Textbooks.  Gardiner,  vol.  i,  37-55  ;  or  Freeman,  42-73  ;  Green, 
"Short  History,"  16-44;  York  Powell,  16-27. 

II.  Best  authorities.  W.  Bright,  "  Early  English  Church  History  " 
(Clarendon  Press)  ;  Prof.  Stokes,  "Ireland  and  the  Keltic  Church  ;  " 
Green,  "Making  of  England;"  Baeda,  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  People  "  (Bohn). 

III.  References  to  Stubbs,  "Constit.  Hist,  of  England,"  vol.  i; 
Stopford  Brooke,  "  History  of  Early  English  Literature;"  Milman, 
"  Latin  Christianity,"  vol.  ii ;  Trench,  "  Mediaeval  Church  History  ;  " 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  ' '  Leaders  of  the  Northern  Church  ; ' '  Skene,  ' '  Celtic 
Scotland  ; "  Montalembert,  ' '  Monks  of  the  West ;  "  Reeves'  edition  of 
Adamnan's  "Life  of  St.  Columba ; "  "Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography." 

SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 


1.  Cuthbert,  Apostle  of  the  Low- 

lands. 

2.  The  career  of  Wilfrid. 

3.  Monasticism     and     Civiliza- 

tion. 


4.  The   Northumbrian   suprem- 

acy. 

5.  Tendencies  towards  national 

union. 

6.  Offa  of  Mercia. 


7.  St.  Boniface. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

I.  Gregory  the  Great  (c.  540-604),  "greatest  and  most  lovable  of  the 
Roman  Bishops,"  last  of  the  Latin  doctors,  restorer  of  religion, 
founder  of  Papal  power,  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  became 
a  monk  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Soon  afterwards  he  wished  earnestly  to 
attempt  the  evangelization  of  the  English  peoples,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  superiors.     In  590,  against  his  wish,  he  became  Pope.     In  597 
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he  despatched  Augustine  to  Britaiu.  His  Pontificate  was  magnifi- 
cently successful,  and  in  a  barbarous  age  Gregory  was  the  chief 
defender  of  civilization.  His  character  was  noble  and  his  disposition 
tolerant.  Dante  {Purg.  x,  Parad.  xx)  has  told  the  beautiful  story  of 
his  praying  for  the  soul  of  Trajan  and  gaining  his  translation  to 
Paradise.  On  his  tomb  the  words  are  written,  "Anglos  ad  Christum 
convertit  mente  benigna." 

II.  Columba  (521-597),  founder  of  Iona  and  Apostle  of  Northern 
Scotland,  was  born  in  Donegal,  and  was  the  descendant  of  Irish  kings. 
He  was  trained  at  Clonard,  and  spent  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life 
in  Ireland,  evangelizing  and  founding  monasteries  like  Derry  and 
Durrow.  Involved  in  a  tribal  war,  he  exiled  himself  from  his  native 
land,  which  he  loved  passionately,  and  sailed  to  Iona  in  563,  where  he 
established  a  missionary  settlement.  His  great  work  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Picts  of  Scotland,  and  the  training  of  men  like  Aidan,  who 
brought  about  the  conversion  of  Northern  and  Central  England.  A 
full  biography  of  this  remarkable  Keltic  missionary  was  written  by 
his  successor  Adamnan  (Abbot  of  Iona,  679).  There  is  an  eloquent 
account  of  Columba  in  Count  Montaleinbert's  "Monks  of  the  West," 
which,  it  has  been  said,  "is  endowed  with  every  merit  except  likeli- 
ness  to  the  original." 

III.  Aidan,  Keltic  preacher  of  Christianity  in  Northumbria,  whose 
work,  though  far  greater  and  more  enduring  than  that  of  Augustine, 
scarcely  obtains  even  yet  adequate  recognition,  was  sent  out  from 
Iona  about  the  year  634,  and  fixed  his  bishop's  stool  at  Lindisfarne, 
or  Holy  Island.  Splendidly  supported  by  the  saintly  king,  Oswald, 
who  often  acted  as  his  interpreter,  he  won  the  North  back  to  Chris- 
tianity after  its  relapse.  In  the  record  of  early  English  Christianity, 
there  is  no  character  more  attractive  than  his.  Bseda,  though  a 
Roman  historian,  grieved  by  some  of  Aidan 's  Keltic  customs,  bursts 
into  enthusiastic  eulogy  when  he  writes  of  him.  "  It  was  the  highest 
commendation  of  his  doctrine,"  he  says,  "that  Bishop  Aidan  taught 
no  otherwise  than  the  life  which  he  and  his  followers  lived  ;  for  he 
neither  cared  to  seek  or  love  anything  of  this  world,  but  delighted  in 
distributing  among  ^the  poor  whatsoever  was  given  him  by  kings  or 
rich  men.  .  .  .  He  never  spared  the  wealthy  from  fear  or  favor, 
if  they  erred  in  any  point,  but  corrected  them  with  sharp  rebuke." 
Pie  died  near  Bamborough  in  the  year  651. 

IV.  Cuthbert,  Apostle  of  the  Lowlands,  ' '  typical  saint  of  the  seventh 
century,"  was  probably  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  descent.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  died  in  687.  As  a  shepherd  boy  of 
Lammermoor  he  had  been  famous  for  his  robust  strength,  as  the 
fleetest  runner  and  most  powerful  wrestler  of  his  village.     In  651, 
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just  when  Aidan  died,  he  joined  the  Irish  monastery,  "where  fan- 
Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose,"  where  he  surpassed  his  brethren  in 
prayers  and  vigils,  and  still  more  in  manual  labor.  As  a  missionary, 
he  resembled  Aidan,  whose  work  amongst  the  Northumbrian  folk  he 
completed  and  strengthened.  As  Prior  of  Old  Melrose,  and  afterwards 
of  Lindisfarne,  he  upheld  the  Keltic  usages  as  opposed  to  the  Roman. 
In  676,  yielding  to  the  extreme  asceticism  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  Irish  Church,  he  abandoned  his  active  life  of  usefulness,  and  for 
nine  years  was  a  hermit  on  the  desolate  islet  of  Fame,  when  he  was 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  another  recluse,  St.  Herbert  of  Derwent- 
water.  In  685,  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  very 
reluctantly  "bowed  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  episcopate."  "Pos- 
sessing," says  his  biographer,  "that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity, 
without  which  all  virtue  is  nothing,"  Cuthbert  became  and  remained 
for  centuries  the  great  popular  saint  of  the  North,  his  shrine  at  Dur- 
ham, "where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast,  looks  down  upon  the 
"Wear,"  rivaling  even  that  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

V.  Benedict  Biscop,  Northumbrian  noble  and  monk,  "ecclesiastical 
traveler,  founder  of  monasteries,  and  promoter  of  religious  art,"  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  us  as  a  man,  who  by  his  constant  journeys  to 
Rome  and  intercourse  abroad,  did  much  to  encourage  and  introduce 
arts  and  civilization  amongst  the  English.  When  founding  his 
monastery  of  Wearmouth  in  674,  he  brought  skilled  masons  from 
Gaul  to  build  his  church  of  stone,  "after  the  Reman  fashion  which  he 
always  loved,"  and  sent  for  Frankish  craftsmen  in  glass  and  copper, 
who  taught  their  arts  to  the  Northumbrians.  From  Rome  too  he 
brought  back  precious  books  and  manuscripts,  and  the  first  paintings 
seen  in  England.  He  founded  also  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  made 
famous  as  the  home  of  Basda  for  fifty  years.     He  died  in  689. 

VI.  Wilfrid  of  York  (634-709),  half  fervid  missionary,  half  mag- 
nificent prelate,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  figures  of  a 
picturesque  period.  Educated  in  the  Keltic  monastery  of  Lindisfarne, 
he  became  the  great  champion  of  the  Roman  party,  and  chiefly 
influenced  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  its  decision  against  the  Irish 
monks.  Like  his  friend  Benedict  Biscop,  he  was  a  great  church- 
builder  and  fosterer  of  the  arts,  Ripon  and  Hexham  being  his  greatest 
foundations.  His  chief  missionary  achievements  were  the  conversion 
of  the  Frisians  (679),  and  of  the  South  Saxons  (682).  As  a  prince 
Bishop,  his  wealth  and  magnificence  exceeded  that  of  kings.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  perpetual  ecclesiastical  conflicts, 
varied  by  exile,  and  was  chiefly  notable  for  his  unflinching  assertion 
of  Roman  authority  over  the  English  Church.  With  his  death  ends 
the  "brilliant  period  "  of  early  Christianity  in  our  land. 
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LECTURE  III. 
THE  CONFLICT  WITH  THE  NORTHMEN. 

King  Alfred  the  Great. 

"  Thou  '  famous,  warlike,  and  victorious  king,' 

Friend  of  the  widow,  orphan,  and  the  poor, 
Who  shut  out  self  and  opened  wide  the  door 

To  Justice,  Temperance,  Peace,  Long-suffering  : 

By  thee  men  heard  the  Saxon  poets  sing, 

By  thee,  thou  England's  comfort,  even  the  boor 
Learned  that  his  life  had  other  ills  to  cure 

Than  hardship's  ache  and  pain  that  sorrows  bring. 

But  most,  thou  son  of  Ethelwulf,  to  thee, 

On  spear  side  and  on  spindle  side,  we  owe 
The  debt  for  having  made  a  king's  estate 
Royal  by  love  and  pure  simplicity, 

Strong  by  sure  faith  and  wisdom  without  shew, 
Truthteller,  Alfred,  Greatest  of  our  Great." 

H.  D.  R. 

SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 
Recapitulation.  English  progress  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  united 
English  nation.  The  failure  of  Northumbria.  The  failure 
of  Mercia.  The  rise  of  Wessex.  Position  and  power  of 
King  Ecgberht.  Prospect  of  national  union  destroyed  by 
the  coming  of  the  Northmen.  A  century  of  retrogression. 
New  invasion  of  Britain  by  a  pagan  race  of  sea-rovers. 
Infusion  of  Scandinavian  blood.  Danish  and  Norwegian 
place  names.  The  terminations  -by,  -thorpe,  -thwaite,  -garth, 
-ness,  and  -fell.  Use  of  the  term  ' '  Northmen ' '  by  historians. 
We,  in  England,  had  to  do  chiefly  with  Danes,  partly  with 
Norwegians,  but  not  with  Swedes.  Sudden  appearance  of 
Northmen  in  history.  The  vast  extent  of  their  ravagings  and 
conquests.  Their  chief  characteristics :  (a)  Pagans.  (5) 
War  their  trade,  their  pastime,  and  their  religion.  The 
Northmen's  Valhalla,  (c)  Love  of  plunder.  Poverty  of 
their  land,  (d)  A  race  of  seamen,  as  the  English  had 
formerly  been,     (e)  Genius  for  destruction.     Cruelty  of  their 
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warfare.  The  three  periods  of  Danish  invasions.  Results 
of  the  epoch  of  Plunder.  The  ruin  of  Ireland.  The 
destruction  of  English  monasteries,  equivalent  to  the  fall  of 
civilization.  The  epoch  of  Settlement.  Northumbria,  East 
Anglia,  Mercia,  yield  easily  to  the  invader.  Causes  of  this. 
Prospect  of  England  becoming  a  Scandinavian  kingdom. 
The  resistance  of  Wessex.  The  debt  which  England  owes 
to  Alfred.  Why  have  we  chosen  him  as  our  national  hero, 
our  ideal  king?  The  legendary  King  Alfred.  What  not 
to  believe  about  him.  The  picturesque  stories  and  their 
difficulties.  False  assignment  to  him  of  trial  by  Jury,  shires 
and  hundreds,  foundation  of  Oxford.  Alfred's  parentage 
and  youth.  His  visit  to  Rome.  Can  his  "freedom  from 
insularity  ' '  be  traced  to  this  ?  His  early  training,  chiefly 
of  the  body.  His  mysterious  disease.  Position  of  affairs 
when  he  began  his  career.  The  terrible  year  of  battles, 
871.  Ashdown  fight,  and  Alfred's  share  in  it.  Renewal  of 
the  campaign  by  the  Danes.  Death  of  King  Ethelred  and 
accession  of  Alfred.  The  despairing  outlook  for  English- 
men. Had  the  king  any  hope  of  success?  Continuous 
fighting  through  the  year  followed  by  a  peace.  Second 
invasion  of  Wessex  after  five  years.  Alfred's  humiliation. 
His  refuge  at  Athelney.  legends  and  traditions.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Ethandum.  Peace  of  Wedmore,  or 
Chippenham.  What  had  Alfred  really  achieved?  His 
work  completed  by  his  successors. 

King  Alfred  as  a  military  reformer.  Causes  of  Danish 
success.  The  decay  of  English  seamanship.  Alfred's 
navy.  Reorganization  of  English  justice.  Character  of  his 
legislation.  His  genius  for  restoration.  Eondon  under 
Alfred.  His  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Eove  of 
strangers  and  travelers.  Othere.  Encouragement  of  learned 
men.  Asser.  Alfred's  restoration  of  English  learning. 
His  own  achievements  as  author  and  translator.  The 
founder  of  English  prose.  His  translation  of  Bseda.  The 
English  Chronicles.  Alfred's  character  and  place  in  English 
History.     Can  any  fault  be  found  in  him  ? 
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LANDMARKS. 

787.  First  landing  of  the  Northmen  in  England. 

802.  Ecgberht  becomes  king  of  Wessex. 

827.  Ecgberht  supreme  over  all  the  English  kingdoms. 

849.  Birth  of  Alfred. 

855.  Northmen  for  the  first  time  winter  in  England. 

867.  "  conquer  Northumbria. 

870.  "  conquer  East  Anglia. 

871.  Year  of  battles.    Battle  of  Ashdown.     Accession  of  Alfred. 

Peace. 

878.  Second  invasion  of  Wessex.     Alfred  at  Athelney. 

879.  Peace  of  Wedmore,  or  Chippenham. 

893.  Renewed  attacks  of  the  Northmen  upon  England. 

901.  Death  of  Alfred. 

910.  Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethelfleda,    Lady  of  the  Mercians, 

begin  reconquest  of  Danelagh. 
922.  All  England  south  of  Humber  submits  to  Edward. 
924.  Scots,  Northumbrians,  and  Strathclyde  acknowledge  Edward's 

supremacy. 
937.  Great  victory  of  Brunanburh  under  King  Athelstan. 
946.  Rise  of  Dunstan. 

959.  Edgar,  King  of  all  the  English. 

960.  Dunstan  becomes  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

FOREIGN  HISTORY. 

795.  Invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Northmen. 

800.  Charles  the  Great  is  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome. 

809.  Death  of  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

843.  Union  of  Picts  and  Scots  under  Kenneth  II. 

874.  Northmen  settle  in  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

876.  Rollo  the  Northman  overruns  Normandy. 

912.  Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy. 

BOOKS. 

I.  Textbooks.  Green,  "Short  History,"  44-62  ;  or  Gardiner,  55-77  ; 
or  Freeman,  95-186. 

II.  Best  -main  authority.  Green,  "Conquest  of  England,"  pp. 
1-255.     (No  other  book  required.)     Macmillan,  185. 

III.  References  to  Pauli's  "Alfred  the  Great "  (Bohn,  5s.)  ;  Worsaae, 
"  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England;"  Grant  Allen,  "Anglo-Saxon 
Britain  ;  "  Streattield,  "  Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes  ;  "  Isaac  Taylor, 
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"Words  and  Places;"  Laing,  "Sea  Kings  of  Norway ;  "  "Corpus 
Poeticurn  Boreale,"  edited  by  G.  Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Powell; 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  Article  by  Freeman. 

IV.  Original  authorities.      Asser,   "Life  of  Alfred  "  (Bonn),  and 
"The  English  Chronicle." 

SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 


1.  Alfred's  place   in  English 

Literature. 

2.  The  case  for  the  Danes. 

3.  The  Lady  of  the  Mercians. 


4.  Danish  element  in  popula- 

tion. 

5.  The  work  of  Athelstan. 

6.  Dunstan. 


7.  The  reign  of  Cnut. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A.  The  Northmen  in  Europe. 

"For  three  centuries  the  Northmen  were  the  terror  of  Western 
Europe.  They  sailed  up  the  Elbe,  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Neckar.  They  ravaged  the  valleys  of  the  Somme, 
the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Yonne,  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.  .  .  . 
They  established  themselves  as  conquerors  or  colonists  over  the  half 
of  England,  in  the  isles  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  in  Greenland, 
in  Iceland,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  north  of  France.  They 
founded  kingdoms  in  Naples,  Sicily,  France,  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  while  a  Norse  dynasty  ruled  Russia  for  seven  hundred  years, 
and  for  centuries  the  Varangian  guard  upheld  the  tottering  throne  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors." — Isaac  Taylor. 

B.  The  work  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

"  Many  precious  boons  we  owe  to  him,  but  this  the  most  precious, 
because  it  included  or  made  possible  all  other,  namely,  that  the 
Danish  invasion  was  a  scourge  and  no  more,  that  the  very  life  of 
Christian  England  was  not  crushed  out  by  it ;  as  might  very  well 
have  been,  if  a  monarch  of  less  heroic  mould,  if  one  who  could  only 
pray,  a  monk  at  heart,  and  not  one  who  could  both  pray  and  fight, 
had  sat  upon  the  throne  at  this  crisis  of  England's  fate.  Restorer  and 
reviver  of  Christian  life  and  learning  in  the  land,  sober,  dauntless, 
resolute,  patient,  his  spirit  lived  in  his  son  and  grandson ;  scarcely 
indeed  the  men  of  faith  that  he  was,  but  splendid  sovereigns,  who 
saw  clearly  the  work  which  was  for  them  to  do,  and  who  did  it." 
—  Trench,  "Mediaeval  Church  History." 
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C.    Kino  Alfred's  Works 

1.  Translation      of     Bcetius' 

"  Consolations    of    Phil- 
osophy." 

2.  Translation      of      Bseda's 

' '  Ecclesiastical  History. ' ' 


Translation    of 
"  History." 


Orosius' 


4.  Translation  of  Gregory  the 

Great's  "Pastoral  Care." 

5.  Handbook  (lost). 

6.  Translation   of  "Psalms" 

(unfinished). 

7.  Compilation  of    "English 

Chronicle,"  probably  due 
to  Alfred. 


D.  The  Song  of  Brunanburh  ("English  Chronicle  :  "    Ten- 
nyson's version). 


I. 

Athelstan  King 
Lord  among  earls, 
Bracelet-bestower  and 
Baron  of  Barons, 
He  with  his  brother, 
Edmund  Atheling, 
Gaining  a  lifelong 
Glory  in  battle, 
Slew  with  the  sword-edge 
Thereby  Brunanburh, 
Brake  the  shield-wall, 
Hew'd  the  linden  wood, 
Hack'd  the  battle-shield, 
Sons  of  Edward  with  hammer'd 
brands. 

II. 

Theirs  was  a  greatness 
Got  from  their  grandsires — 
Theirs  that  so  often  in 
Strife  with  their  enemies 
Struck    for    their  hoards    and 
their  hearths  and  their  homes. 

III. 

Bow'd  the  spoiler, 
Bent  the  Scotsman, 
Fell  the  shipcrews 
Doom'd  to  the  death. 


All  the  field  with  the  blood  of 

fighters 
Flow'd,   from    when    first    the 

great 
Sun-star  of  morningtide, 
Lamp  of  the  Lord  God, 
Lord  everlasting, 
Glode  over  earth  till  the  glorious 

creature 
Sunk  to  his  setting. 


XV. 

Never  had  huger 
Slaughter  of  heroes 
Slain  by  the  sword-edge — 
Such  as  the  old  writers 
Have  writ  of  in  histories — 
Hapt  in  this  isle,  since 
Up  from  the  East  hither 
Saxon  and  Angle  from 
Over  the  broad  billow 
Broke  into  Britain  with 
Haughty  war-workers  who 
Harried  the  Welshman,  when 
Earls  that  were  lured  by  the 
Hunger  of  glory  gat 
Hold  of  the  land. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

THE   NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

Harold.     William  the   Conqueror. 

"  If  any  one  desires  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  or  what 
worship  he  had,  or  of  how  many  lands  he  was  lord,  then  will  we  write 
concerning  him  just  as  we  found  him,  who  have  looked  on  him  and 
formerly  sojourned  at  his  Court.  The  King  William  of  whom  we 
speak  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  very  powerful,  more  honorable  and 
stronger  than  any  of  his  predecessors  were.  He  was  mild  to  the  good 
men  who  loved  God ;  and  beyond  all  measure  stern  to  those  who 
gainsaid  his  will.  Stark  man  he  was,  and  great  awe  men  had  of  him. 
Earls  that  did  aught  against  his  bidding  he  cast  into  bonds.  He 
spared  not  his  own  brother ;  first  he  was  in  the  land,  but  the  king 
cast  him  into  bondage.  If  a  man  would  live  and  hold  his  lands,  need 
it  were  that  he  followed  the  king's  will.  .  .  .  Amongst  other 
things,  this  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten,  the  good  peace  that  he 
made  in  this  land  ;  so  that  a  man  might  go  over  his  realm  alone  with 
his  bosom  full  of  gold,  unhurt.  Nor  durst  any  man  slay  another, 
how  great  soever  the  evil  he  had  done  to  the  other.  .  .  .  Truly 
in  his  time  men  had  much  labor  and  many  sorrows.  He  caused 
castles  to  be  built,  and  the  poor  men  to  be  made  to  labor  heavily. 
He  was  fallen  into  covetousness,  and  altogether  loved  greediness. 
He  forbade  the  harts  and  also  the  boars  to  be  killed.  As  greatly  did 
he  love  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father.  So  hard  was  he  that 
he  cared  nothing  for  the  ill-will  of  the  whole  people.  Alas !  that  any 
man  should  be  so  proud  and  thus  exalt  himself  and  account  himself 
above  all  men.  May  the  Almighty  God  show  mercy  to  his  soul,  and 
grant  him  forgiveness  of  his  sins!" — The  English  Chronicle,    1087. 

SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 
Misunderstandings  regarding  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Cannot  be  compared  with  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Angles  and  Saxons.  The  Normans  did  not  displace  the 
English  race,  but  were  absorbed  by  it.  They  have  pro- 
foundly influenced  our  history.  Various  aspects  of  the 
Conquest :  (a)  I,ast  of  the  Viking  movements,  (b)  Cru- 
sade against  an  orthodox  church.  (c)  Introduction  of 
romance  elements  into  English  civilization.  Previous  his- 
tory of  the  Normans.    Rollo.     The  transformation  of  Norse 
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pirates  into  the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  Their  versatility 
and  boundless  energy.  Religion  and  civilization.  Norman 
character  exemplified  in  William  the  Conqueror.  His  base 
origin.  The  career  of  Duke  Robert.  Anarchy  in  Nor- 
mandy during  William's  boyhood.  "Woe  to  the  land 
whose  king  is  a  child. ' '  Norman  nobles  of  the  time,  e.  g. , 
William  of  Belesme.  Lawless  crimes  of  the  age.  Attempts 
on  the  young  duke's  life.  His  great  gifts.  How  he  reduced 
Normandy  to  good  order.  The  battle  of  Val-es-dunes. 
William's  clemency,  contrasted  with  his  ferocity  at  the 
siege  of  Alencon.  Normandy  at  peace.  Duke  William's 
visit  to  England.  State  of  the  country  under  Edward  the 
Confessor.  His  Norman  training  and  tendencies.  The 
English  party.  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons.  England 
already  half  Norman.  Question  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  English  reaction.  "We  will  live  and  die  with 
Earl  Godwin."  Earl  Harold  practically  ruler  of  the  land. 
His  character.  Was  he  a  great  man  or  not  ?  The  marriage 
of  Duke  William  to  Matilda  of  Flanders.  His  purity  of 
life.  His  wars  with  France  and  the  extension  of  his  domin- 
ions. Annexation  of  Maine.  Reform  of  the  church  in 
Normandy.  The  famous  oath  of  Harold  in  1064.  Its 
uncertain  character.  The  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Election  of  Harold  by  the  Witan.  Duke  William's  appeal 
to  Europe.  What  was  his  claim  worth  ?  Preparations  for 
invasion.  The  double  danger  of  Harold.  Tostig  and  Har- 
ald  Hardrada.  The  latter' s  extraordinary  career.  The 
Norse  attack.  Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  Harold's  vic- 
tory. The  landing  of  the  Normans.  Harold's  march. 
Attitude  of  the  Northern  earls,  Edwin  and  Morkere.  Plans 
of  campaign.  The  battle  of  Hastings  and  death  of  Harold. 
Coronation  of  William.  His  conduct  as  king.  English 
resistance,  1067-1070.  The  harrying  of  the  North.  The 
benefits  conferred  by  William  the  Conqueror  upon  England. 
National  unity.  European  intercourse.  Reform  of  the 
church.  Attitude  toward  feudalism.  William's  last  years. 
Estimate  of  his  character  and  place  in  English  history. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

gi2.  Rollo  and  the  Northmen  settle  in  Normandy. 

988.  Death  of  Dunstan. 
1013.  Conquest  of  England  by  Swein. 
1016.  Cnut  king  of  England. 
1020.  Rise  of  Godwine. 

1027.  Birth  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

1028.  Robert  the  Devil,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
1035.  Death  of  Cnut. 

1043.  Accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

1047.  Revolt  of  Normandy  against  Duke  William.  Val-is- 
Dunes. 

1051.  Outlawry  of  Earl  Godwine.     Visit  of  William. 

1053.  Death  of  Godwine.     Harold  becomes  leader  of  England. 

1066.  Death  of  Edward.    Election  of  Harold. 

1066.  Norwegian  invasion  of  Harald  Hardrada  and  Tostig.  Bat- 
tle of  Stamford  Bridge. 

1066.  Norman  invasion  of  Duke  William.  Battle  of  Hastings,  or 
Senlac. 

1068.  National  Revolt.     True  conquest  of  England. 

1070.  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

107 1.  Last  English  struggle.     Hereward. 

1073.  Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand)  becomes  Pope. 
1076.  William  refuses  fealty  to  the  Pope. 

1086.  Domesday  Book.     Oath  of  Salisbury. 

1087.  Death  of  William  I. 

10S8.  Rebellion  of  Normans  against  William  Rufus  crushed  by  the 

aid  of  the  English. 
1093.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
1 100.  Accession  of  Henry  I. 

BOOKS. 

I.  Textbooks.  Freeman,  "Short  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest" (Clarendon  Press);  Freeman,  "William  the  Conqueror," 
(Macmillan). 

II.  Refer  on  special  points  to  Freeman,  "Norman  Conquest" 
(Clarendon  Press,  six  vols.),  especially  vol.  v ;  Stubbs,  " Constitutional 
History,"  vol.  i,  chaps,  ix,  x,  xi ;  Stubbs,  " Select  Charters  "  ;  Hunt, 
"Norman  Britain";  Dean  Church,  "Life  of  Anselm";  Milman, 
"  History  of  Latin  Christianity  "  ;  W.  Cunningham,  "  English  Indus- 
try and  Commerce." 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 


Results  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest : 
i.  On  the  English   Constitu- 
tion. 

2.  On  distribution  of  landed 

property. 

3.  On  position  of  the  Church. 


4.  On  Language. 

5.  On  Architecture. 

6.  On    condition    of    poorer 

classes. 
II.  Lanfranc  and  Anselm. 
III.  The  reign  of  Henry  I. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  Character  of  Norman  Despotism. 

"William  the  Conqueror  was,  so  far  as  any  king  of  the  English 
could  be,  an  irresponsible  ruler  ;  he  was  not  a  great  organizer,  but  a 
powerful  and  laborious  man.  His  hand  was  in  everything,  and  his 
wisdom  kept  him  from  being  a  tyrant.  William  Rufus  was  a  tyrant 
of  the  worst  sort,  but  he  was  without  the  business  powers  of  his  father, 
and  the  work  of  government  in  the  hands  of  Ranulf  Flambard  was 
full  of  irresponsible  and  wanton  oppression.  Henry  I,  as  able  a  man 
as  his  father,  and  as  despotic  as  his  brother,  by  the  employment  of 
organized  administration  set  a  limit  on  his  own  caprice.  Routine  is 
the  only  safeguard  of  a  people  under  a  perfect  autocracy,  and  by  rou- 
tine Henry  I.  helped  to  bring  on  the  reign  of  law." — Bishop  Stubbs. 

II.  The  Adaptability  oe  the  Norman  Race. 

"  The  Normans  themselves  were  not  originators.  But  their  power 
of  adapting  the  ideas  of  others  was  wonderful.  No  race  wandered 
into  so  many  parts  of  Europe.  No  race  was  so  willing  to  welcome 
merit  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  Whilst  the  Englishman  stayed 
at  home  and  hated  foreigners,  the  Norman  willingly  emigrated  in 
search  of  adventure  or  gain,  and  displayed  no  grudging  at  the  sight 
of  the  Italian  Lanfranc  and  the  Italian  Anselm  seated  on  the  metropol- 
itan throne  of  Canterbury." — .S.  R.  Gardiner. 

III.  Was  the  Norman  Conquest  a  Blessing  in  Disguise  ? 

"  Without  them  (Normans  and  Plantagenets)  what  had  it  ever 
been  ?  A  gluttonous  race  of  Jutes  and  Angles,  capable  of  no  grand 
combinations ;  lumbering  about  in  pot-bellied  equanimity ;  not 
dreaming  of  heroic  toil  and  silence  and  endurance,  such  as  leads  to 
the  high  places  of  this  universe,  and  the  golden  mountain  tops 
where  dwell  the  spirits  of  the  dawn.     .     .     .     Nothing  but  collision, 
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intolerable  interpressure  (as  of  men  not  perpendicular),  and  cou 
sequent  battle  often  supervening,  could  have  been  appointed  those 
undrilled  Anglo-Saxons." — T.  Carlyle. 

"A  people  such  as  this  needed  to  be  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
if  they  were  not  hopelessly  to  settle  down  upon  their  lees.  The  need- 
ful discipline  was  not  wanting.  The  Dane  first,  and  the  Norman 
afterward,  were  stern  but  effectual  reminders  that  men  cannot  with 
impunity  leave  unfulfilled  the  duties  to  which  God  has  called  them, 
whatever  else  in  the  way  of  will-worship  they  may  substitute  in  their 
room." — Archbishop  Trench. 

IV.  Summary  of  English  History  to  1066. 

"A  little  knot  of  tribes  colonizing  a  new  land  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  has  become  a  great  nation,  under  the  rule  of  a  single  king.  Into 
this  nation  a  second  body  of  immigrants  (the  Danes)  has  been  quietly 
absorbed.  The  whole  island  now  obeys  the  behests  of  the  English 
king  as  Emperor  of  Britain  ;  while  by  their  belonging  to  the  Church 
system  of  Western  Europe  the  English  of  this  '  Empire  outside  the 
world,'  have  entered  upon  their  career  as  a  family  of  the  European 
State-group,  and  taken  a  place  in  the  world's  history.  Six  centuries 
hardly  seem  too  long  for  such  progress  as  this." — F.  York  Powell. 


LECTURE  V. 
HENRY  II.  AND  HIS  WORK  FOR  ENGLAND. 

' '  It  was  he  who  abolished  feudalism  as  a  system  of  government,  and 
left  it  little  more  than  a  system  of  land  tenure.  It  was  he  who  defined 
the  relations  established  between  Church  and  State,  and  decreed  that 
in  England  churchman  as  well  as  baron  was  to  be  held  under  the 
Common  Law.  It  was  he  who  preserved  the  traditions  of  self-govern- 
ment which  had  been  handed  down  in  borough  and  shire-moot  from 
the  earliest  times  of  English  history.  His  reforms  established  the 
judicial  system  whose  main  outlines  have  been  preserved  to  our  own 
day.  ...  It  was  he  who  gave  England  a  foreign  policy  which 
decided  our  continental  relations  for  seven  hundred  years.  The  impress 
which  the  personality  of  Henry  II.  left  upon  his  time  meets  us  where- 
ever  we  turn.  .  .  .  Englishmen  then,  as  Englishmen  now,  taught 
by  the  '  remembrance  of  his  good  times,'  recognized  him  as  one  of  the 
foremost  on  the  roll  of  those  who  have  been  the  makers  of  England's 
greatness." 
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SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 

Feudalism  and  its  dangers.  England  was  saved  from 
these  by  the  government  of  three  strong  kings,  William  I., 
Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  The  tyranny  of  one  better  than 
the  tyranny  of  many.  The  anarchy  of  King  Stephen's  reign. 
Account  given  by  the  English  Chronicle  in  its  concluding 
passage.  The  castles  "filled  with  devils  and  evil  men." 
Henry  II. ,  enemy  of  feudalism,  and  restorer  of  order.  The 
great  importance  of  his  career.  His  descent.  The  Angevin 
race  and  its  characteristics.  Fulk  the  Good.  Fulk  Nerra. 
Henry's  accession  in  1154.  The  extent  of  his  dominions. 
Portraits  of  him  painted  by  the  Chroniclers.  "  Such  as  a 
soldier  would  love  to  look  upon,"  His  superabundant 
physical  strength  and  restlessness.  The  lament  of  Peter  of 
Blois.  Henry's  bad  qualities,  violence  of  temper,  unscru- 
pulousness.  His  greatness  as  king.  Work  as  adminis- 
trator and  law-giver.  The  Angevin  Empire  and  its  foreign 
relations.  Henry's  conflict  with  feudalism.  The  alliance 
of  king  and  people  against  the  Baronage.  The  adulterine 
castles.  The  Great  Scutage.  System  of  recognitions.  The 
Curia  Regis.     The  important  "  assizes  "  of  the  reign. 

Church  and  State.  The  quarrel  with  Becket.  Controversy 
regarding  him.  His  parentage  and  early  life.  In  the  house- 
hold of  Archbishop  Theobald.  Part  played  by  the  Church 
in  Stephen's  reign.  Becket  as  Chancellor.  The  clues  to 
his  character.  His  attitude  towards  the  Church  when  Chan- 
cellor. A  successful  royal  minister.  Professor  Froude's 
charges.  Becket's  secular  magnificence.  Chosen  by  Henry 
to  succeed  Theobald  as  archbishop.  What  was  the  king's 
hope?  Becket's  change.  Becomes  the  champion  of  eccle- 
siasticism.  The  first  cause  of  quarrel.  What  can  be  said 
on  Becket's  behalf  ?  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  and 
their  meaning.  The  Council  of  Northampton.  Becket's 
flight.  The  six  years'  struggle.  Connection  with  the 
wider  Church  question  of  the  time.  Second  cause  of  quarrel. 
Coronation  of  young  Henry.     Reconciliation  of  Becket  and 
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the  king.  His  return  and  murder.  Miracles  and  canoniza- 
tion. The  king's  penance  in  1173.  Which  was  the  right 
cause. 

The  rebellion  of  1173-74.  Strength  of  the  combination 
against  Henry.  Conduct  of  the  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
The  rising  of  the  feudal  baronage.  The  people  remain  loyal 
to  the  king.  Suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  last  years 
of  Henry's  life.  His  scheme  of  Empire  ruined  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  sons  Henry,  Geoffrey,  Richard,  John.  The 
traditional  curse  of  the  Angevins.  East  movement  against 
Henry  originated  by  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard.  The 
king's  defeat.  The  meeting  on  the  plain  of  Colombieres. 
His  last  days  and  death.     England's  debt  to  Henry  II. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

1 133.  Birth  of  Henry,  sou  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet. 

1 151.  Henry  becomes  Duke  of  Normandy  aud  Count  of  Anjou. 

1 152.  Marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  divorced  wife  of  Eouis  VII. 

of  France. 

1 153.  Treaty   of  Wallingford.     Henry   recognized   by   Stephen   as 

heir  to  the  English  throne. 

1 1 54.  Accession.     Beck et  made  Chancellor. 

1 155.  Reorganization  of  England.     Destruction  of  feudal  castles. 

1 157.  First  Welsh  War.  Northern  counties  restored  by  Malcolm  of 

Scotland. 

1 159.  War  of  Toulouse.  The  Great  Scutage. 

1 162.  Becket  is  chosen  Archbishop   of  Canterbury.     Resigns  the 

Chancellorship. 

1163.  Becket  opposes  the  king  on  a  question  of  taxation. 

1164.  Conflict  between  king  and  archbishop.      The  Constitutions  of 

Clarendon. 
1 164.  The    Council   of   Northampton.     Becket's    six    years'   exile 

begins. 
ji66.    The  Assize  of  Clarendon.     Alliance  with  Germany. 
1170.  Coronation  of  young  Henry.     Murder  of  Becket  (Dec.  29). 

1170.  Strongbow's  expedition  to  Ireland.     Inquest  of  Sheriffs. 

1 1 71.  Henry  in  Ireland. 

1 173.  Great  League  formed  against  Henry  by  his  wife  and  sons,  the 
baronage,  and  the  kings  of  France  aud  Scotland. 
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1 174.  Henry's  penance   at   Canterbury.     Capture   of  William   the 
Lion.     End  of  the  rebellion. 

1176.  The  Assize  of  Northampton.     Itinerant  Justices. 

1 1 77.  John  nominated  Lord  of  Ireland. 

1178.  Reorganization  of  the  Curia  Regis. 
1 18 1.  Assize  of  Arms. 

1181.  Revolt  of  Henry's  sons.     Death  of  young  Henry. 

1188.  Saladin  tithe. 

1 189.  Rebellion   of  Richard  and  John.     Death   of   Henry   II.   at 

Chinon. 

FOREIGN  HISTORY. 
1 140.  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 
1 147.  The  Second  Crusade. 

1 152.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Emperor. 

1 153.  Death  of  S.  Bernard. 

1154.  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspear),  Pope. 
1 1 76.  Battle  of  Legnano.     Rise  of  Florence. 

1 180.  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France. 
1 187.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens. 
1 189.  The  Third  Crusade. 

BOOKS. 

I.  Textbook.  "The  Early  Plantagenets, "  1-104,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  (Longmans)  ;  an  admirable  book  by  the  greatest  living 
English  historian. 

II.  Biography.     "Henry  II.,"  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  (Macmillan). 

III.  Larger  authority.  "  England  Under  the  Angevin  Kings,"  by 
Miss  K.  Norgate.     2  vols.     (Macmillan.) 

rV.  Constitutional  subjects.  Stubbs,  "  Select  Charters  "  (Clarendon 
Press);  Stubbs,  "Constitutional  History,"  vol.  i,  chapters  xii-xiii 
(Clarendon  Press). 

V.  Becket.  "Life,"  by  Canon  Robertson;  Hook,  "Lives  of  the 
Archbishops,"  vol.  ii ;  Miltnan,  "  Latin  Christianity,"  vol.  v  ;  Froude, 
"Short  Studies,"  vol.  iv  ;  compared  with  Freeman's  articles  in  the 
"Contemporary  Review,"  vols,  xxxi,  xxxii,  xxxiii ;  Stanley, 
"Memorials  of  Canterbury;  Article  in  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. ' ' 

VI.  Refer  to  Lingard,  " History  of  England ;  "  Richey,  "Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Ireland ;  "  Barnard's  "Strongbow's  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  etc."  (from  original  authorities)  ;  Michelet,  "History  of 
France;"  Lyttelton's  "Henry  II.;"  Bishop  Stubbs,  "  Prefaces  to 
Roger  of  Hoveden's  Chronicle  "  and  "Gesta  Regis  Henrici  Secundi" 
(Rolls  Series). 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 


i.  The  foreign  policy  of  Henry  II. 

2.  The  "Conquest"   of  Ireland. 

3.  Judicial  system  of  Henry  II. 


4.  Trial  by  Jury. 

5.  Social  condition  of  England. 

6.  The  literature  of  the  period. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  The  Angevin  Race. 

Fulk  the  Red,  First  Count  of  Anjou, 
died  942. 

Fulk  the  Good,  d.  962. 

Geoffrey  Greygown,  d.  987. 

Fulk  the  Black,  d.  1040. 

Hermengard. 

Fulk  the  Quarreler,  d.  1109. 

I 
Fulk  V.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  d.  1143. 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
m.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I. 

Henry  II. 

! 

1  i  1  1 

Henry,  Richard  I.  Geoffrey,  John, 

died  1 183.  died  1185. 

II.  The  Dominions  oe  Henry  II. 

(a)  England  (from  his  mother  Matilda)  ;  {b)  Normandy  and  Maine 
(from  Matilda) ;   (c)  Anjou  and  Touraine  (from  his  father  Geoffrey) ; 

(d)  Poitou,  Saintogne,  Perigord,  Limousin,  and  Saxony,  with  claim 
on  Toulouse  and  Auvergne  (from  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne) ; 

(e)  Brittany  (by  marriage  of  his  son  Geoffrey  to  Constance) ;    {/) 
Ireland  (by  partial  conquest  of  1171). 

III.  Verdicts  of  Historians  on  Henry  II. 

"He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  diligent  in  maintaining  it.  .  .  . 
A  lover  of  humility,  he  kept  a  tight  hand  upon  the  nobles  of  his  realm, 
and  ground  under  his  heel  any  show  of  arrogance.  Filling  the  hun- 
gry with  good  things,  the  rich  he  sent  empty  away.  .  .  .  He  loved 
beyond  measure  to  hear  the  baying  of  the  pack  as  they  sped  on  the 
scent  of  the  hunted  deer.  I  could  wish  that  he  had  cultivated  as 
diligently  the  offices  of  religion  as  he  did  the  pleasures  of  the  field. 

.     .     .     Had  he  been  one  of  God's  elect  and  inclined  to  yield 
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obedience  to  His  commands,  his  natural  endowments  were  such  that 
he  would  have  been  unequaled  among  the  princes  of  the  world." — 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  (died  1220). 

"Hi3  character,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  was  without  a 
blemish."  (!) — David  Hume. 

"Henry  II.  was  a  sovereign  who,  with  many  noble  and  kingly 
qualities,  lived,  more  than  even  most  monarchs  of  his  age,  in  direct 
violation  of  every  Christian  precept  of  justice,  humanity,  and  conjugal 
fidelity." —  Dean  Milman. 

"  Able  and  energetic,  Henry  was  wanting  in  steady  principle  and 
character.  No  man  more  thoroughly  regarded  life  as  a  game  in  which 
the  only  stake  was  success." — C.  H.  Pearson. 

"A  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said  what  can  be  asserted  but  rarely  of 
any  mortal,  that  the  more  clearly  his  history  is  known,  the  more  his 
errors  will  be  forgiven,  the  more  we  shall  find  to  honor  and  admire." 
— -J.  A.  Froude. 

' '  His  temper  was  a  mystery  to  those  who  had  not  the  key  to  it ;  it  was 
the  temper  of  Fulk  Nerra.  He  had  the  Black  Count's  strange  power 
of  fascination,  his  unaccountable  variations  of  mood,  and  his  cool,  clear 
head.  Like  Fulk,  he  was  at  one  moment  mocking  and  blaspheming 
all  that  is  holiest  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  on  another  groveling  in  an 
agony  of  remorse  as  wild  as  the  blasphemy  itself. ' ' — K.  Norgate. 

1 '  To  his  people  he  was  a  politic  ruler,  a  great  reformer  and  disci- 
pliner  ;  not  a  hero  or  a  patriot,  but  a  far-seeing  king  who  recognized 
that  the  well-being  of  the  nation  was  the  surest  foundation  of  his  own 
power.  As  a  law-giver  or  financier,  or  supreme  judge,  he  made  his 
hand  felt  everywhere  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  .  .  .  ^he  was 
popular  and  beloved.  By  and  by,  when  he  had  educated  a  new  genera- 
tion, and  when  the  dark  cloud  of  sin  and  sorrow  and  ingratitude  settled 
down  upon  him,  they  forgot  what  he  had  done  in  his  early  days ;  but 
they  never  forgot  how  great  a  king  he  was.  "We  may  not  say  that  he 
was  a  good  man ;  but  his  temptations  were  very  great,  and  he  was 
sinned  against  very  much  by  his  wife  and  children. ' ' —  W.  Stubbs. 


LECTURE  VI. 

THE  GREAT  CHARTER. 

King  John.     Stephen  Langton. 

"  On  whom  the  Furies  should  wait,  if  not  on  John,  may  indeed  well 
be  questioned.  We  seem  to  trace  his  gradual  depravation  in  his 
history.  The  fair  boy,  his  father's  darling,  who  lets  his  courtiers  pull 
the  beards  of  his  Irish  lords,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  youthful 
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arrogance,  and  bandies  rough  jokes  with  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  grows 
up  reckless  of  all  self-restraint,  of  all  honorable  sentiment,  false  to 
his  father,  false  to  his  brother,  false  to  his  associates  in  treason,  casting 
off  the  wife  who  has  made  his  fortunes,  slaying  the  nephew  whom  he 
has  sworn  to  spare.  Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  his  life  is  the 
simplest  record  of  the  great  facts  of  his  reign,  that  he  lost  Normandy, 
that  he  became  the  Pope's  vassal,  and  that  he  died  fighting  against 
Magna  Charta.  Never,  probably,  was  there  an  English  king  who 
would  more  cordially  have  endorsed  the  Roman  tyrant's  wish : 
"  When  I  am  dead  let  the  earth  be  consumed  in  fire  ;  "  never  one  of 
whom  the  poet  might  have  said  with  greater  truth,  that  '  he  wearied 
God."'—  C  H.  Pearson. 

SCOPE  OF  LECTURE. 

Richard  Lionheart's  character  and  reign.  The  false 
glamor  thrown  over  his  name.  A  magnificent  fighting 
animal,  and  a  bad  king  of  England.  His  attractive  quali- 
ties. His  crusade,  captivity,  and  death.  The  Angevin 
curse.  John  Lackland,  the  incarnation  of  all  the  worst 
vices,  combined  with  the  ability  of  the  Angevin  race.  His 
career  previous  to  his  accession.  His  election  to  the  throne. 
Arthur  of  Brittany.  Philip  Augustus  of  France.  His 
character  and  position.  War  with  John.  The  murder  of 
Arthur.  Loss  of  Normandy  and  Anjou.  The  results  of 
this  upon  the  formation  of  English  nationality. 

John's  relations  with  the  Church.  Death  of  Archbishop 
Hubert  Walter.  Pope  Innocent  III.  His  character  and 
aims.  The  election  of  Stephen  Langton.  Quarrel  of  John 
with  the  Pope.  End  of  the  alliance  between  king  and 
Church.  The  Interdict.  John  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  and  threatened  with  deposition.  Causes  of  hatred 
against  John.  "Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the 
fouler  presence  of  John. "  His  great  ability.  How  he  held 
his  own  against  the  most  powerful  of  the  Popes.  His  clever 
diplomacy.  League  of  England,  Germany  and  Flanders 
against  France.  Danger  from  his  Baronage.  He  courts  the 
people,  and  suddenly  makes  terms  with  the  Papacy.  Sur- 
render of  the  English  crown  to  the  Pope.  Consequences  of 
this  move.     John's  temporary  success.     Victory  of  his  fleet 
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against  the  French .  Hampered  by  the  disaffection  of  the 
Baronage.  New  combination  of  Baronage,  Church,  and 
people  against  the  king.  The  leadership  of  Stephen  Lang- 
ton.  The  campaign  in  France.  Danger  of  Philip  Augustus. 
The  battle  of  Bouvines.  Its  importance  for  England  and 
for  Europe.  "  It  is  to  the  victory  of  Bouvines  that  England 
owes  her  Great  Charter."  The  revolt  of  the  Barons. 
John's  attempt  to  detach  the  clergy  defeated  by  Eangton. 
The  king's  helplessness.  Runnimede.  The  Great  Charter 
and  its  provisions.  Is  there  anything  new  in  it  ?  Have  we 
attached  too  great  importance  to  it  ?  "  The  whole  of  the  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England  is  a  commentary  upon  it. ' ' 
Its  chief  importance,  however,  for  us,  consists  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  won.  Not  the  work  of  a  class,  but  of  the 
entire  people.    The  ' '  Making  of  England ' '  is  now  complete. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

1189.  Accession  of  Richard  Lionheart.     Leaves  England.     Returns 

for  two  months  in  1194. 

1 190.  The  Third  Crusade. 

1 199.  Death  of  Richard  and  accession  of  John. 

1203.  Murder  of  Arthur. 

1204.  Loss  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine. 

1205.  Death  of  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter. 

1207.  Pope  Innocent  III.  consecrates  Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop. 

1208.  England  placed  under  interdict. 
1210.  John's  campaign  in  Ireland. 

1213.  John's  submission  to  the  Pope.     English  victory  over  the 

French  fleet. 
J214.  Battle  of  Bouvines.      Victory  of  Philip  Augustus. 

1 215.  Revolt  of  the  English  Barons.     The  Great  Charter  signed. 

Disallowed  by  the  Pope.     Retirement  of  Langton.    English 
crown  offered  to  Louis  of  France. 

1216.  Death  of  King  John  at  Newark. 

FOREIGN  HISTORY. 
11S7.  Saracens  take  Jerusalem.        j  1204.  Henry  Dandolo  at  Byzan- 
1190.  Death  of   Frederic   Barba-  tium. 

rossa.  1170-1221.  St.  Dominic. 

1198.  Innocent  III.,  Pope.  I  1182-1226.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

1200.  University  of  Paris  Charter.    ' 
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BOOKS. 

I.  Textbooks.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  "Early  Plantageuets"  (Long- 
mans) ;  Short  histories  of  Green,  Gardiner,  or  York  Powell. 

II.  Larger  works.  C.  H.  Pearson,  "History  of  England,"  vol.  ii, 
chapters  i,  ii,  iii ;  Norgate,  "England  under  the  Angevin  Kings," 
vol.  ii. 

III.  For  Magna  Charta.  Stubbs,  "Select  Charters  "  and  "Con- 
stitutional History,"  vol.  i  (Clarendon  Press). 

IV.  For  Stephen  Langton.  Article  in  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ;"  C.  E.  Maurice,  "English  Popular  Leaders,"  vol.  i. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  CLASS. 


i.  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln. 

2.  The  fusion  of  Normans  and 

English. 

3.  Results  of  the  Crusades. 


4.  The  first  representative  as- 

sembly on  record,  12 13. 

5.  Shakespeare's  "Kingjohn. 

6.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  Magna  Charta.    Its  most  important  provisions. 
CLAUSE  XII.   Nullum  scutagium  vel  auxilium  ponatur  in  regno 

nostro,  nisi  per  commune  consilium  regni  nostri,  nisi  ad  corpus  nos- 
trum redimendum,  et  primogenitum  filittm  nostrum  militem  facien- 
dum,  et  ad  filiam  nostram  primogenitam  semel  maritandam  et  ad 
haec  non  fiat  nisi  ration abile  auxilium . 

Clause;  XXXIX.  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur,  aut 
dissaisiatur,  aut  utlagetur,  aut  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo  destrualur, 
nee  super  eum  ibimus,  nee  super  eum  mittemus,  nisi  per  legale  judi- 
cium parium  suorum,  vel  per  legem  terrae. 

Clause  XL.  Nulli  vendemus,  nulli  negabimus,  aut  differemus, 
rectum  autjusticiam. 

II.  The  significance  oe  the  Great  Charter. 

"  The  Great  Charter  is  the  first  great  public  act  of  the  nation,  after 
it  has  realized  its  own  identity  ;  the  consummation  of  the  work  for 
which  unconsciously  kings,  prelates  and  lawyers  have  been  laboring 
for  a  century.     There  is  not  a  word  in  it  that  recalls  the  distinctions 
of  race  and  blood,  or  that  maintains  the  differences  of  English  ai 
Norman  law.     It  is  in  one  view  the  summing-up  of  a  period  of 
national  life,  in  another  the  starting-point  of  a  new  period,  not  le 
eventful  than  that  which  it  closes."— JK  Stubbs. 

' '  Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past  and  used 
With  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Through  future  time  by  power  of  thought." 
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